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upon that subject, I mentioned that I did not 
know there were any present under peculiar 
trial, but if there were, 1 wished such to profit 
by them, and be instructed in the great insta- 
bility of earthly possessions. In supplication to 
the Father of mercies, I was led to petition that 
the everlasting arms might be underneath, to 
sustain those who are in affliction, and that their 
faith might be renewed in Him. The Friend 
who took us to the meeting, told us, as we were 
riding back to his house, that two or three days 
before, a person intoxicated, attempted to com- 
mit personal injury upon an industrious, orderly 
young man; and also had threatened to burn 
down the outbuildings on his farm, which he 
had made some effort to accomplish ; and that 
this young man and his brother were at the meet- 
ing. How necessary, in the little services we 
may have to perform, to keep close to our guide, 
and not attempt to choose for ourselves, or refuse 
to communicate that which the omniscient One 
gives. I mention this, as I hesitated, in my own 
mind, to speak on afflictions; because it is a 
subject easily and often commented on; but 
nothing else appeared to come before me to 
say.” 

“We attended their First-day Meeting, at 
Pickering, in which the life and power of religion 
felt to me to be low. The Lord enabled me to 
search into the condition of things among them; 
to show the stumbling effect which those have, 
who are not producing the fruits of religion in 
their lives,and how they are looked on by honest 
people, who do not make such high profession. 
Also the danger of forsaking silent waiting on 
the Lord, and running into the expression of 
words, to gratify a restless disposition, was spoken 
to, as being comparable to Saul, who without 
Divine authority, made an offering in the ab- 
sence of the prophet Samuel, lest the people 
should be scattered; but whom the prophet told 
he had done foolishly. The true preparation 
and qualification for the ministry were alluded 
to; and the suffering remnant among them were 
encouraged to abide at the Lord’s feet, and to 
endure the baptisms which He administers ; 
that so they may grow in grace, and in the 
saving knowledge of their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. I felt constrained to bow in sup- 
j plication for the few who are striving to keep 
tes befure Him. The business of the Monthly | the faith, and to bear, though in fear and in 

Meting was transacted, I had no doubt, on the ; meekness, a faithful testimony for the Truth, 
part of not a few, under a sincere concern that | and that those who are holding back, might be 
tthould be rightly managed. I feared, how-| stirred up to more zeal and devotion, and be 
ever, they were too easy in receiving persons | brought forward in their ranks and service in 
lato membership, and I mentioned, it was easier | the church.” 

0 increase a nation, than to increase its joyand| “Marrying contrary to the discipline is so 
Srength. My companion was afterwards told, | common in Canada, even with some from whom 
that the condition of the meeting was remarka- | a different example should be expected, that the 
bly described. So that we have cause to trust | testimony against the practice, cannot be said to 
in the Lord at all times, keeping a single eye to, | be maintained. Some Friends are so weak, that 
and closely following his leadings, though in fear | they seem to approve, rather than disapprove, | minister death instead of life; wound themselves, 
tnd weak ness.” of this violation of our wholesome discipline; on | bring distress over the living members, and con- 

“At Tecumseh Meeting, I was particularly | the ground, as they say, that instead of losing a| fusion into the church. The true servants of 
engaged to speak on the many trials and afflic- | member, the Society mostly gains one. But in| Christ, who know how to keep their ranks in 
lions which overtake us in this life; and it being | the first place, it lays waste the qualification of | righteousness, have the sentence of death in 
rather unusual for me to dwell so decidedly | the offender, to support the discipline, in other | themselves, not to trust in themselves, but in 

; \ 


cases, if he is retained in membership, by offer- 
ing a paper, as it is termed. And when the 
discipline is loosely administered, weakness over- 
spreads, in relation to an upright and impartial 
course in other respects. Secondly, if the party 
who had never been a member is received, for 
the sake of accommodation, or without real con- 
vincement of our principles and _ testimonies, 
weakness and blindness may be, in like manner, 
introduced through this channel; and thus 
meetings for discipline, become formal, lifeless 
appendages to the Society.” 

“At the Half-year’s Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders—a low time to me; yet I did not feel 
easy, without endeavoring to hold up the great 
responsibility of the stations they occupied; the 
indispensable necessity of enforcing the doc- 
trines of Christ, by example, in all our inter- 
course among men; that the source of all true 
Gospel ministry is the Great Head of the 
church; who by his Spirit, opens to the minds 
of his servants, what He ordains them to com- 
municate to the people; and that the same Spirit 
also gives a true discerning to elders; by which 
they may rightly distinguish between that which 
comes from the true Spring, and the deceptive 
workings of the natural reason and the imagi- 
nation. The necessity of the faithful discharge 
of their duties, in laying a hand upon spurious 
offerings, was pressed upon them. The practice 
which generally prevails, of sending for minis- 
ters to attend burials, as if the dead could not 
be interred in a Christian manner, without 
preaching, was brought into view, and Friends 
were cautioned against encouraging it, by going 
to places out of their own neighborhood, for 
such purpose, unless under a sense of religious 
duty. . 

“On the next day, the Meeting for Discipline 
was held; in the fourepart of which, many spoke. 
I felt not a little grieved with a sense of the 
want of sound and faithful elders, and a right 
feeling of the order which belongs to the church 
of Christ; in which the servants and ministers 
know how to keep their places, under the direc- 
tion of the great Law-giver. After a time, I 
believed it right to bear testimony to the necessity 
of enduring suffering, in order that we may reign 
with Christ; that being baptized into death, we 
may know what it is to be raised up, by Him, 
who is the resurrection and the life; and to en- 
courage a remnant who were in suffering, to be 
faithful to their Lord and Master. One of the 
ancient martyrs said, though she could not sa 
much for Christ, she could suffer for Him. It is 
through baptism, we are prepared to receive 
gifts, and to be put into the stations which the 
Great Head designs us for, in his church; and 
without this experience, none can take part or 
lot in the work of the Lord. If they attempt to 
be active, in their own will and wisdom, they 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
(ulections from the Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

1845.—‘‘ Went to Norwich; which is perhaps 
the largest country meeting in this Yearly Meet- 
ing. I felt poor, and feartul of being wrong or 
doing wrong; but strove to look up to the Mas- 
ter,and to wait upon Him for direction. Two 
dates were brought before me; one a low, suffer- 
ing seed, not numerous, but who were endeavor- 
ing to fill up their measure of duty, and whom 
the Lord qualified to behold the gradual lapse 
some from the Truth, and what they had 
oe known of it, and who mourned over such. 
The other, one that is sunk in the earth, exert- 
ing every faculty and energy to acquire proper- 
ly; by which their time and thoughts are ab- 
wrbed; so that the work of salvation, the 
necessary daily, spiritual food for the immortal 
wul,and a deep and living concern for the edu- 
cation of their children in the fear of the Lord 
are overlooked ; and the lambs entrusted to_ 
their care are suffered to run at large, entering 
into various kinds of society, and into the cor- 
tupt practices of the world. After a time it 
appeared proper to open these views, which I 
did in weakness and fear. But I kept patient 
and low, and spoke as things gradually aros: ; 
and after a time, the Lord in mercy touched our 
hearts with the finger of his love and tendering 
power, and brought us to fears; giving me a 
renewed sense of my nothingness and inability 
to do anything without Him; and his compas- 
tionate goodness was felt so as to affect many of 
w,and to carry conviction home to others. My 
ul humbly bowed in reverence and thankful- 



























































God, who raiseth the dead. These in their ser- 
vices, are a savor of life unto life, and of death 
unto them that are dead. The Master helped 
me to discharge myself honestly, and Truth 
came over some restless spirits. The young peo- 
ple were invited to come under the refining 
hand of the Baptizer of his people, that by his 
cleansing power, they may be prepared for use- 
fulness in his church.” 

“Tn new settlements, where the benefits of 
religious education and habits are not always 
discoverable, there is reason to fear that that 
circumspection, which true religion requires, is 
not attained, as it ought to be, among some. 
Population being thin, it is natural for persons 
to seek such society as is within their reach; and 
where there is a want of Christian watchfulness, 
improper associations may be indulged, obstruct- 
ing the elevation of the standard of Truth and 
righteousness. In the meeting which we held 
here (Camden) with the Friends and their neigh- 
bors, I was exercised on the danger of mingling 
with persons of uncertain principles and evil 
habits, who have little or no reverence for re- 
ligion; and I warned them against allowing 
their children to associate with such; lest they 
should be poisoned in principle, and spoiled in 
their manners and conduct. Other subjects, as 
they were brought before me, were spoken to. 
Afterwards, a Friend said, if they had told me 
beforehand their situation, it could not have 
been more fully described; which is another 
proof that the spring of all true Gospel ministry, 
isin Him who hath the key of David; to whom 
all the honor and praise belong.” 

“Ata Friend’s house, five miles short of the 
meeting-house at Leeds, we found a large family 
of children, and the Friends in slender cireum- 
stances; which caused us to feel much for them, 
and for their children. Such have many hard- 
ships to encounter ; and their time being almost 
wholly occupied in providing necessary food and 
clothing, leaves but little opportunity to give 
direct attention to the habits and mental im- 
provement of their offspring. Yet such is the 
great importance of right principles being im- 
pressed on their tender minds, and adopted, they 
should do what they can, to bring up the chil- 
dren not only in industry and cleanliness, but 
instructing them in useful branches of learning ; 
in frequently reading the Holy Scriptures; and, 
above all, to turn their hearts to the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit, that they may be brought to 
live in the fear of their great Creator. By this 
godly care, enforced by example, the minds of 
the children would be stored with knowledge, 
that would raise them above the practice of low 
jesting, and trifling conversation on subjects or 
occurrences of a frivolous character; and which 
tend to degrade the mind. How responsible is 
the standing of those who are engaged in instruct- 
ing others in the work of religion. While ad- 
vocating the power of Divine Grace, how ought 
they to show its efficacy in themselves, and in a 


proper concern and care for their offspring.” 
(To be continued.) 
+ — 


Ir is said of that worthy servant of the Lord, 
Francis Howgill, that “nothing did rejoice his 
heart more than to have the Truth prospered, 
and that the churches did increase in the blessed 
fellowship of the Gospel of Christ Jesus.” 


To decline all advice, unless the example of 
the giver confirms his precepts, would be about 
as sapient as if a traveller were to refuse to 
follow the directions of a finger-post, unless it 
drew its one leg out of the ground, and walked, 
or rather hopped after its own finger. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Hastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

The demand for laborers to cultivate the land 
produced a demand for the services of African 
slaves in many of the American colonies. ‘This 
was especially the case in Maryland, where rais- 
ing tobacco furnished profitable employment for 
their labor. The members of our Society, as 
well as other colonists, fell into the habit of 
holding in bondage these victims of oppression. 
Symptoms of uneasiness with the practice early 
began to manifest themselves, and continued to 
increase until the Society gradually girded it- 
self up to the task of entirely removing this 
stain from its borders. Long and affectionate 
labor was expended in convincing the slave- 
holders among them of the unrighteousness of 
the system, and in persuading them to manumit 
their slaves. The records of our meetings about 
the middle, and later than the middle of last 
century abound with notices of these labors. 

In the reports to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1776, Philadelphia Quarter reports that 
its committee had obtained the manumission of 
125 persons held in bondage. Bucks Quarter 
says, “ Divers of those who were possessed of 
slaves have been prevailed with to set them at 
liberty since last year.” The accounts from the 
other quarters are similar in their statements, 

Similar reports were sent up from year to 
year, until in 1781 it was stated that the few 
cases of slavery that remain in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are chiefly attended with some 
complicated circumstances—which it is to be 
presumed prevented the execution of legal manu- 
missions. 

The same progress of light and conviction 
went on among Friends in other provinces of 
America, as did in Pennsylvania. Samuel 
Fothergill, in 1756, after his return from a_re- 
ligious visit to this country, in writing to James 
Wilson, gives his impressions of the state of 
religion in the different provinces which he visit- 
ed. He says: “Maryland is poor [in spiritual 
riches]; the gain of oppression, the price of 
blood is upon that province. I mean their pur- 
chasing and keeping in slavery, negroes—the 
ruin of true religion the world over, wherever it 
prevails. Friends there are greatly decreased 
in number, and mixed with the world in whose 
spirits they dwell. The unfaithfulness to their 
testimony against the hireling priests, and their 
hands polluted with the gains of unrighteous- 
ness, have almost destroyed even appearances 
of Truth in various parts; and as the pure gift 
of the ministry cannot be communicated to such 
unclean vessels, there is great scarcity of minis- 
ters. I know no more than two in the province, 
on whom is the heavenly stamp visible, and they 
are neither negro keepers nor priest payers. 
Nevertheless in this Sardis, the blessed hand is 
at work. Some are lately convinced, and 
amongst the rising youth are some of the true 
Hebrew race, who have heard the alarm of the 
heavenly trumpet.” 

The testimony of Samuel Fothergill as to the 
hurtful effect of slavery on the spiritual condi- 
tion of those connected with it, accords with that 
already published in a preceding number of this 
article as given by JobScott. Yet through the 
fresh stirrings of life, and aided probably by the 
example and influence of Friends elsewhere, the 
testimony against slavery grew and strengthened 
among Friends in Maryland—especially on the 
Eastern Shore. In 1770 the Yearly Meeting at 
Thirdhaven adopted the following Minute:— 
“Friends having been favored with a time of 


much calmness and brotherly tenderness towards 
each other, it appears to be the solid sense anq 
judgment of this meeting that, in future, Friends 
be careful to avoid appointing such Friends tp 
the station of elders as are in possession of ne 
slaves, and do not appear to have a testimony 
in their hearts against the practice of slave-keep. 
ing.” 

In 1777, the same meeting records: “Qgr 
testimony against slavery appears to grow and 
afford encouragement; as by accounts brought 
to this meeting, seventy manumissions haye 
been handed in to the several Monthly Meetings 
to be recorded, since last year.” 

The Journal of Mary Berry, a valuable mip. 
ister residing on the Eastern Shore, relates some 
of her labors in this cause. As she was paying 
family visits in 1780, she says: “As I went t 
one house, I felt a great exercise come over me, 
As I rede through the plantation, and seeing 
the place look well, as if it might belong to 
wealthy farmer, I found something within me 
that wanted to ask the Friend that went with 
us, if there were any slaves there. But I felt 
something prohibit my asking any question, 
When we reached the door, the woman of the 
house came out. She invited usin. The man 
came in, and we sat down. My exercise was 
great, even to trembling. It passed through 
my mind several times—there are slaves here, 
I spoke to him as things opened, in great plain- 
ness. At length, his countenance fell, and he 
looked down and seemed affected. I let him 
know, if I was not mistaken, he not only strove 
against conviction, but burdened his wife's 
mind, who, I believed, was convinced of the in- 
iquity of holding slaves. He confessed it was 


In 1781 she visited the families of Cecil 
Monthly Meeting. In some of these “great 
tenderness appeared,” and they expressed a wil- 
lingness to do what Friends should advise. 
“Some time since my return, my husband re 
ceived account by letter, from a friend, of near 
seventy negroes being set free by individuals 
not members of our Society, but whom I was 
drawn to visit.” 

In 1784, when visiting families, at one place 
the master of the household said he was willing 
to hear her, if she would not say anything about 
his slaves. He could not part with them by 
any means, as he was under so many engage 
ments. She says, “I could not come into terms 
with him; but after some time we dropped into 
quiet. I then felt my way open with much ter 
derness, to express my feelings for those who 
were under these embarrassments in keeping 
slaves; and what a pity it was mankind wer 
so mistaken in the ordering hand of Providens 
who could give a plentiful supply if they st 
mitted to do justice. The meeting ended to m 
satisfaction; and after some time, he set the 
slaves all at liberty.” 

Among the advocates of freedom raised up 
among Friends on the Eastern Shore, one of the 
most conspicuous was Warner Mifflin, who was 
born in 1745 in the part of the peninsula be 
longing to Virginia, but who afterwards lived 
in Kent County, Maryland. His father held 
100 slaves, all of whom he subsequently liber 
ated, and besides became a zealous ad vocate for 
their rights, often appearing alone in courts 
law, amid surrounding opponents, to plead the 
cause of individuals of the African race, who 
had a claim to freedom. In an account whieh 
Warner Mifflin left of his experiences, he says 
that when about fourteen years of age—* Being 
in the field with my father’s slaves, a young mal 
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Mei smong them questioned me, ‘ Whether I thought 
wards tcould be right, that they should be toiling to 
e and rise me, and I sent to school, and bye-and-bye 
riends their children must do so for mine also.’” 
nds to This reasoning made an impression that was 
Degto never erased, and he determined never to be a 
imony daveholder. But on settling in married life, he 
“Keep. became possessed of some minor slaves by his 
. gife, and from time to time some of his father’s 
Our roes came of their own accord to live on his 
W and jantation, until he almost became persuaded 
Tought that he could not do without them. But a 
; have thunder-storm was the means of arousing him to 
cetings eater Vigilance, for it settled on his under- 
. danding, that he would be excluded from hap- 
le min. pines if he continued in the breach of the 
oo Pirine \aw written upon his heart. After this 
paying he manumitted those slaves that he had received 
vent to sith his wife, and told his father that he must 
ver as ither take his blacks away, or authorize him to 
Seeing @ xt them free. His father readily told him, he 
1g toa might do as he would; on which, he executed a 
hin me, deed of emancipation for them all. 
nt with Warner Mifflin continued through the re- 
t I fel mainder of his life a zealous advocate for the 
ace rights of the negroes, joining with his friends in 
of the appeals on their behalf to the Congress of the 
ne man United States and to the legislatures of his own 
a and neighboring States. 
rough The labors of Friends to effect the emanci- 
8 here, pation of slaves appear to have been more suc- 
t plain- cessful on the Eastern Shore than to the West of 
and be i ibe Bay—for very many of the members residing 
let him there suffered themselves to be disowned rather 
o-_ than part with their slaves. 
. wife's In a recent visit to Maryland, we found that 
the in- the large plantations which existed in slavery 
it was times are gradually being divided up into farms 
f Cecil imore moderate size. The strong pro-slavery 
* oe fling which prevailed at the time of the Civil 
ae wil. War has much abated. 
| olde (To be continued.) 
and re- A ConvERTED ATHEIST’s TestrImMoNY.—Mhe- 
of neat Bf gard, professor of philosophy in the University of 
ividuals ff (Copenhagen, has until recently been the apostle 
no L was # ofatheism in his country. He has, says the 
Semeur Vaudois, just published a second edition 
ne place of one of his works, and this is what he says in 
s willing the introduction : 
ng about “The experience of life, its sufferings and 
them by § griefs, have shaken my soul, and have broken 
engage @ the foundation upon which I formerly thought 
ito term’ HF Icould build. Full of faith in the sufficiency of 
ped into H xience, I thought to have in it a sure refuge 
uch te ftom all the contingencies of life. This illusion 
108e who is vanished; when the tempest came which 
_ keeping plunged me in sorrow, the moorings, the cable 
ind wer science, broke like thread. Then I seized 
viene. yon that help which many before me have 
hey sit hid hold of. I sought and found peace in God. 
ed to my Since them I have certainly not abandoned 
> set: the wence, but I have assigned to it another place 
; my life.” 
raised up Happy are they who learn to build upon a 
ne of the sire foundation before the final storm descends, 
who was vhen the hail shall sweep away the refuges of 
nsuila be lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding 
- = places of infidelity and unbelief.—The Armory. 
ther | aun oo — 
itly er _Likeness comes from liking. We grow to be 
vocate © | like that which we like, and which we reach out 
en after with longing. If we like the pure, we 
plea ho SOW in purity. If we like the impure, we grow 
se 72 impurity. Therefore it is that in the end we 
“x a have what we want, and are as we would like 
% me tobe. “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 





pung ma alter righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 
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From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 
William Ames. 


The student of history in the prosecution of 
his researches is not unfrequently perplexed by 
discovering the existence at the same time of two 
individuals bearing the same name, and both 
more or less celebrated in connection with the 
same line of life. A case in point is that of 
William Ames, a well-known Puritan divine 
and casuist, who came of an ancient family in 
Norfolk, and was born in 1576. He was known 
as a strong upholder of Calvanistic views, in 
opposition to the modified Arminian theology 
which took its name from James Arminius, its 
author, and which during the latter part of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies gained ground both in England and 
abroad. 

William Ames, the earlier, was an excellent 
scholar, and filled for ten years the chair of the- 
ology in the University of Franeker, in Holland, 
succeeding there, by a distance of some years, 
the eminent John Drusius, one of the most en- 
lightened and advanced scholars of his day. 
The reputation of Ames as a theologian, and his 
ability as a teacher, attracted students from all 
parts of Europe. He afterwards presided for a 
short time over an English college, and filled the 
post of English pastor at Rotterdam, in which 
city he died in 1623. 

The other William Ames, whose career we 
propose to follow in this slight sketch, early 
joined in his lot with the followers of George 
Fox, and thus he claims some mention among 
the chronicles of the Society. 

The date of his birth is uncertain, but the 
place seems to have been Frampton-Cotterell in 
Gloucestershire, distant about seven miles from 
Bristol, and very near the borders of Somerset- 
shire. He was at one time a Baptist minister, 
and afterwards an officer in the Parliamentary 
army, where it is said he maintained such strict 
discipline that he “bound neck and heels and 
cast into prison” any private soldier under his 
colors, who was guilty of vice or immorality. 
It is, however, only fair to add to this that he 
was acknowledged on all hands, to lead the most 
strict life himself. 

Being in Ireland in the year 1655, he came 
under the influence of Francis Howgill and Ed- 
ward Burrough, who were at that time preach- 
ing at Cork; and shortly afterwards he united 
himself to the body to which they belonged. 
His earliest work as a member of it seems to 
have been undertaken in Holland. Sewel, the 
Quaker historian, tells us that it was by the 
preaching of William Ames, that his father and 
mother, Jacob Williamson Sewel, free citizen 
and surgeon at Amsterdam, and Judith Zin- 
spinning, his wife, both of whom were members 
of the Flemish Baptist Church there, became 
“the first orthodox Quakers in Amsterdam.” 
William Ames, owing possibly to having been 
formerly in military life and accustomed to com- 
mand, is described as being an “ extraordinary 
bold man,” as various instances in his after 
career will testify. 

His companion at Amsterdam was a man 
named Humble Thatcher, and the controversy 
against Friends running high at the time, many 
bouks and pamphlets on both sides appeared. 
When matters had thus gone on for some time, 
the magistrates sent for the two leaders, and 
commanded them to leave the town within 
twenty-four hours. This command being dis- 
regarded, they were at once arrested aud kept in 
custody for several days, after which they were 


led out at night through the “Regulars” Gate, 
and so banished out of the town; but feeling 
entirely innocent of any evil intentions, and 
“moved by his spirit of boldness,” W. Ames re- 
turned the following day into the city, and 
openly crossed the large market place of the 
city in broad daylight. The magistrates were 
at the time assembled in the Rathhaus of the 
city, and one of them looking out of the window, 
and seeing him, said, “ Lo, there is the Quaker. 
If we had a mind now to make martyrs, here 
would be our opportunity.” All things con- 
sidered, however, and seeing there was no proof 
of evil action against the Friends, it was consid- 
ered best to wink at this return. 

In the year 1659, William Ames went into 
Germany, and visited the Court of the Prince 
Elector, Charles Ludovic, at Heidelberg. Here 
he created quite a favorable impression. ‘The 
prince entertained him at his own table, and 
was pleased to pardon what might have seemed 
to him a great incivility—viz, the Friend wear- 
ing his hat in his presence; having apparently 
been prepared to see in it a point of conscience. 

The Elector on one occasion invited William 
Ames to dine with him, to meet his chaplain. 
During dinner, the court jester played as usual 
many extravagant and debasing tricks, all of 
which were unreproved by the chaplain, whose 
duty it was to preserve the dignity and sobriety 
of the court. William Ames was astonished, 
and, undaunted, took occasion to reprove the 
chaplain, telling him that he was “a dumb dog” 
to suffer the wanton behavior of the jester in 
silence. The prince, instead of being offended, 
was rather pleased than otherwise with Ames’ 
bold conduct. 

He continued to travel about and preach in 
many parts of the Palatinate, making many 
converts, especially among the Anabaptists at 
Kriesheim, a town not far from Worms, where 
quite a band of followers were established, who, 
on the settlement of the colony of Pennsylvania, 
unanimously emigrated thither, and thus escaped 
the desolation of their homes on the breaking 
out of the Thirty Years’ War shortly after. 

The spread of Friends’ doctrines at length 
alarmed the Church party, and a fine was im- 
posed upon all those who offered entertainment 
to William Ames. This order, as soon as it 
came to the Prince Elector’s knowledge, was 
immediately cancelled, both he and his sister 
the princess, having been so satisfied of William 
Ames’ honesty, that they invited him to come 
again, which he did on the following year. 

He also sent a letter, with “a book written 
by George Fox” to the Elector, by one John 
Higgins, who was the bearer of a message in 
return to William Ames, that “the prince took 
his visits to him and his family very kindly, 
and believed that he spoke out of love for their 
souls.” 

Ames afterwards travelled in Bohemia and 
Poland, and, returning to Holland some years 
later, was, on one occasion, locked up in an 
asylum in Rotterdam, for holding meetings in 
his house. 

In 1662 he was back again in England, and 
here suffered severe imprisonment in Bridewell 
in company with Samuel Fisher. This so under- 
mined his health that he did not long survive, 
and died very shortly after his return to Am- 
sterdam, which place had been his home for 
many years. 

Sewel has thus summed up his character :— 
“He was indeed a zealous man, and, though 
some were ready to think he was too zealous, 
yet he was discreet; and I know that he was 
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condescending in indifferent matters, thinking 
that there were customs, which, though not fol- 
lowed in one country, were yet tolerable in an- 
other. He was also generous; and, lest he 
might seem burthensome to any, he rather chose 
to work with his own hands.” This he did, 
during his last imprisonment in London, at wool- 
combing. 

Ames wrote “A Declaration of the Witness 
of God, manifested in me from my youth,” 
London, 1656, which was reprinted in 1681, 
with the addition of “A Sound out of Sion from 
the Holy Mountain,” and translated into Dutch, 
Swedish, and French; ‘Good Counsel and Ad- 
vice to all the Friends of Truth,” a Dutch 
translation of which was issued at Rotterdam; 
and ‘The Mysteries of the Kingdom of God.” 
A work entitled Lucerna Super Candelabrum, or 
“The Light upon the Candlestick,” published at 
Amsterdam, and afterwards translated in Eng- 
lish, was, for a long time, supposed to have pro- 
ceeded from the pen of William Ames; but 
Sewel, in his preface to the 1st edition of “ His- 
tory of Friends,” 1722, says that, although the 
authorship was still somewhat doubtful, it was 
not the work of William Ames, although he 
“approved of the contents of the book.” Besides 
these works above-mentioned, Ames wrote more 
than twenty treatises and epistles in Dutch, 
which, it is believed, have never been translated 
into English. C. F. 8. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The writings of the late Hannah Williams, 
of Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., are remark- 
able for their terseness and vigor of expression. 
The following is characteristic, and seems as ap- 
plicable now as when written years since. May 
we all effectively remember it.—W. P. T. 


“There are some very poor families in our 
neighborhood, — not enough of victuals, or 
clothes, or wood ;—it is a great tax upon our 
feelings; we have endeavored to do what we 
could, but it is insufficient. I am not asking 
help of you, but I do ask, nearer home ; some 
are very generous, and some accuse the heads 
of the families with intemperance, &c.; and so 
excusing themselves from helping the children. 
[ don’t understand that kind of talk and act- 
ing—if the best of us had just what we deserve 
—it would be very little. We make mistakes 
by over-rating ourselves above our deserts, and 
so sit down, self-satisfied, by our warm fires and 
plentiful tables. I believe the cries of the af- 
flicted and poor in our land have reached the 
ears of the Most High, and I should really 
tremble to be found using the part, which be- 
longs to the poor.” 


$$$ $$ 


Eacu of God’s works is a thought of his, for 
us to think about Him: water, for instance. 
When we cleanse and refresh ourselves every 
morning in this element, we should think of our 
Father as meaning the cleaning and refresh- 
ment, and as giving us an ever-fresh evidence 
of his fatherly love in this “gift of God,” as 
the Orientals truly and constantly call it. 

When the Master brought it to the tired and 
dusty feet of his disciples, on the night of the 
last supper, he was doing the work the Father 
gave Him to do—the work the Father has been 
doing for thankless children from the founda- 
tion of the world. The freshening touch of this 
servant of God is a message to hearts that need 
it, but too often are indifferent to it. Francis 
of Assisi, in his “Song of Creatures,” sings: 

“By one most precious, humble, chaste, 

By Sister Water, O my Lord, thou’rt praised.”’ 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Dredging Oysters. 
(Continued from page 124.) 

In raising oysters, as in every other business, 
while industry and intelligence are the founda- 
tions of success, yet there occur from time to 
time unexpected difficulties, which baffle the 
hopes of the planter. Captain Sheppard spoke 
particularly of one season, when some epidemic 
disease appeared to have attacked and destroyed 
his shell-fish, so that the dredges came up load- 
ed with empty shells and scarcely any living 
oysters among them. In such a case he knew 
of nothing to be done, but to re-seed the bed, 
and wait for a few years in hopes of a better 
harvest. 

Oysters are easily smothered, and will not 
grow when they are buried in sand or mud. 
And having no power of motion from place to 
place they are entirely dependent on their sur- 
roundings. In this they differ from clams and 
many other shell-fish, which can move from 
place to place, sink themselves in the sand 
and again emerge. In the fall of 1876, there 
came a severe storm, which drove so much of 
the water out of the bay, and so agitated what 
was left, as to disturb the underlying ground 
and cover the oysters with sediment. The result 
was a general destruction of the shell-fish in 
Maurice River Cove. 

A partial offset to this loss was the simultane- 
ous destruction of a small carnivorous shell-fish 
inhabiting a spiral shell, somewhat like that of 
a snail, which was accused of destroying oysters 
hy boring small holes through the shells, so as to 
feed upon the flesh inside. These were formerly 
abundant in the bay, but have been much fewer 
since the storm. The planters in Long Island 
Sound and adjacent waters have suffered much 
loss from the depredations of a species of star- 
fish which swarm in those reigons and devour 
multitudes of oysters. The star-fish clasps the 
oyster in its five arms, and then inverting its 
stomach, as one may the finger of a glove, in- 
troduces it between the shells of the oyster, and 
soon digests its tender flesh. But this destruc- 
tive animal is very rarely seen in the parts we 
were visiting. 

By eleven o’clook in the forenoon we had 
25,000 or 30,000 oysters on-board, which the 
Captain thought sufficient for the wants of the 
shipper for whom he was collecting them; and 
the prow of our vessel was turned towards Maur- 
ice River. The weather had greatly favored us. 
We had enjoyed the clear shining of the moon 
on the waters and the glories of the setting and 
the rising sun. A gentle breeze enabled us to 
sail with sufficient speed, and yet there was not 
enough to make the surface of the bay rough, 
and to produce sea-sickness, Soon after we 
turned towards our port it became almost calm, 
and Captain Sheppard became a little uneasy 
lest he might not reach the cars in time to take 
the next train to his home. For this was Sixth- 
day afternoon, and these Maurice River oyster- 
men calculate on spending First-day at least 
with their families, and-do not willingly go out 
on Seventh days. But after a little time of sus- 
pense, he pointed to the roughened water in the 
distance, as a sign that a breeze was approach- 
ing, and soon we felt its gentle impulse, saw our 
sails distended by its power, and began to make 
more rapid progress. 

On reaching Bivalve, we made fast to ag sa 
which was to receive our cargo. These floats 
are made of long spars connected by cross-pieces 
on the under side, which are fastened on a little 
apart so that the water can freely enter, but yet 


close enough together to prevent the o 
from falling through. At each end a wate. 
tight box is attached, which prevents the float 
from sinking too low when loaded with oysterg 
The oysters are shovelled from the vessels on to 
these floats, and left exposed to the action of 
the brackish water of the river for twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours. The effect of this is to Jeg. 
sen the saltness of the animal and to make it 
more plump and attractive in its appearance, 

The yawl was soon lowered into the water 
and the Captain and ourselves landed in time 
for all of us to reach the cars which were to 
convey us homewards. 

The oyster belongs to that division of the 
animal world called Mollusca, a word which 
means “soft-bodied” animals—a term which all 
who are familiar with the oyster must acknowl 
edge to beappropriate. To protect these tender 
bodies, which otherwise would be the prey of 
myriads of fish and other marine animals, they 
have the power of secreting a hard limestone 
shell inside of which the animal resides, 

In one large division of the Mollusca, the 
shell is all in one piece, mostly coiled into 4 
spiral form, as in the common snail. These are 
called Univalves, or one-shelled animals. In the 
oyster, clam, and many other species, there are 
two valves or plates joined along one edge by a 
hinge, which permits the animal to open and 
close the shell as its wants may require. These 
are the Bivalves, or two-valved shells, 

The Mollusca are very numerous. It is esti- 
mated that there are now to be found 20,000 
species; and in addition the fossil shells of 17, 
000 others, which have lived in former geologic 
ages, but have died out and given place to other 
species. 

It seems proper here to say something about 
the anatomical structure and natural history of 
the oyster. The information which follows has 
been chiefly drawn from a small book on the 
subject prepared by Professor Wm. K. Brooks, 
of Johns Hopkins University, who has devoted 
much timeand labor to its study. He says, “I 
have dredged oysters in every part of [Chesa- 
peake] Bay, from Swan Point and the Bodkin 
to Craney Island and Lynn Haven. I have 
tonged oysters in five different States; and in 
the warm waters of the South, where frost is un- 
known, and the oysters flourish above low-tide 
mark. I have spent months wading over the 
sharp shells, studying the oysters at home. I 
have planted oysters. I have reared them by 
collecting the floating spat; and I have hatched 
from artificially fertilized eggs more oysters than 
the number of people in the last census.” 

The two stony shells which contain the body 
of the oyster are made of limestone, and am 
joined at one end by a hinge. Wedged ink 
tween the shells at the hinge is an elastic pl 
of cartilage, which keeps the shells slightly apat 
except when purposely closed by the contractian 
of the string muscle, the most solid part of the 
animal which reaches from one shell to the other, 
near the front. As soon as the oyster relaxé 
this muscle, the elasticity of the hinge cartilage 
forces the shells open. In opening oysters,4 
knife blade is introduced which severs this 
muscle and enables the operator to remove the 
shells. 

Immediately inside of the shell we come t 
the skin of the oyster, or as it is called, the mat 
tle. One office of this is to secrete the limestone 
which forms the shell, and this process seems 10 
go on continuously, so that the shell become 
very thick and solid in course of time. By ir 
serting very thin circles of glass and then re 
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uming the animal to the water, it was found 
shat in twenty-four hours the glass was covered 
siha thin gummy deposit. The lime in this 
padually aggregated in little flat crystals, 
hich united in bundles or groups until the film 
ame hard and stony. The shell increases in 
jg as well as thickness—for the mantle can 
giend a little beyond the old shell and thus 
ie new layer is larger than the old ones. The 
ines of these deposits can often be traced on 
lls. 
re portion of the mantle or outside skin of 
the body of the oyster is carefully cut away, or 
med up, the observer will see below it a thin 
nenbrane marked with fine parallel lines run- 
ning owards the outer edge, which may remind 
him of the teeth of a fine-toothed comb. This 
vembrane is a gill or breathing apparatus so 
structed that in it the blood of the oyster is 
uted on by the oxygen of the air contained in 
the water, and thus purified, as is done in the 
gills of a fish. 
"In order to keep a current of water flowing 
dong the gills, their surface is furnished with 
nultitudes of very fine hairs called Cilia, so fine 
indeed, that they require a highly magnifying 
nicroscope to make them visible. These cilia 
we found in many of the lower orders of ani- 
nals, and they appear during life to be con- 
dantly in motion, all working symmetrically in 
ihesame direction, so that they produce a steady 
fow of water along the sides of the gills and 
intotheir pores. ‘This flow of the water not only 
aables the oyster to breathe and purify its 
bod, but supplies it with food. The oyster 


absists on the very minute animalcules and 
jlants which exist abundantly in the water of 
te bay, where it naturally grows, especially in 


tkooze which settles to the bottom. The sur- 
fve of the gills is sticky, and these microscopic 
oganisms adhere to it, and are swept into the 
pores by the currents set up by the cilia, and 
are thus carried to the mouth of the animal 
which is situated near the hinge. So that when- 
ever the oyster is in a state of rest, the processes 
of breathing and eating are going on continu- 
ously. 
The stomach and liver are situated along the 
intestinal canal which descends from the mouth; 
ind the heart, whose pulsations force the blood 
throughout the system, lies just behind the strong 
nuscle that binds the two shells together. 
(To be concluded.) 
cneneceeseentpilianaesniitteis 
Extracts from a letter received by John S. 
Stokes, from John F. Stanton, of Tennessee.— 
“Thy letter of the 2nd of Eleventh Month, with 
rmittance, was duly received. The goods came 
whand last evening in good condition, and I 
tusten to express my thanks to thee and those 
who have contributed to this nice donation ;— 
‘tich will bring comfort to many needy ones 
iuing the months that are to come. The books 
ud tracts are a rare treat, just the things we 
ited among these people, who, I am glad to say, 
how a growing interest in best things; and my 
ieart is full of gratitude to my Heavenly Father, 
rho has put it into the hearts of my friends thus 
supply a need so often felt.” 
Appetire, a relish bestowed upon the poorer 
classes, that they may like what they eat, while 
tis seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they 
may eat what they like. 
nnenmanesleliligiiisiniesimenis 
Breatu— Air received into the lungs by many 
young men of fashion, for the important pur- 
poses of smoking a cigar or whistling a tune. 





THE SECRET IN FOUR LETTERS. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


“Go,” said a gentle mother 
To her little girls one day, 
nd ask poor lonesome Dorothy 
To join you in your play. 
You know she has no sister, 
And her mother died last year; 
’Twould be a pleasant task for you 
Her loneliness to cheer.” 


%, 


“ We'll go,” the children answered 
With willing hearts and kind, 
And swift of foot they hurried off 
The little maid to find. 

But soon the mother spied them, 
As back they trooped again, 
To tell her, with a rueful look, 

Their errand was in vain. 


“She will nof come,” said Alice 
And Annabel and Grace; 
“She will not say a word to us, 
But cries, and hides her face!” 
Then said the gentle mother, 
“ Perhaps she is afraid, 
And shy of speech before you all, 
Poor lonesome little maid. 


“ But now I know a secret 

By which, beyond a doubt, 

The child will gladly come to you, 
When once you find it out; 

Four letters spell the secret— 
It is a word so small; 

Who knows the word?” And Annabel 
Said, “I know; it is ‘doll.’ ” 


And straightway took her dolly, 
The prettiest one she had, 

To tempt poor weeping Dorothy— 
But came back just as sad. 

“It’s no use trying, mother ; 

She will not even look!” 

Then Grace said, “ Maybe it’s a bird!” 
And Alice guessed a book. 


They took down the canary 
From his cage outside the door, 

And brought a lovely picture-book— 
But she only cried the more, 

Till the children grew discouraged, 
And turned to go away ; 

“She doesn’t want us here,” said Grace; 

“Tt is no use to stay.” 


But Alice felt such pity 
Within her bosom rise, 

That she turned again to Dorothy, 
With tears in her own eyes. 

She hugged her close, and kissed her, 
And said, “I love you, dear— 

I cannot bear to go away, 
And leave you crying here! 


“Come with me to my mother!” 

Then the child upraised her head, 

And presently her sobs were hushed, 
Her grief was comforted. 

While the others looked and wondered, 
And could not understand, 

Shy Dorothy, with trustful look, 
To Alice gave her hand. 


And thus the two together 
Back to the mother went, 
Who kissed them, smiling tenderly, 
In her heart’s full content. 
For she was glad that Alice 
Had learned those letters four, 
Which unlock hearts as easily 
As a key unlocks a door. 


“ And see,” she told the others, 
When they looked, and wondered still, 
“ How love is like a rope around 
The neck of stubborn will. 
It has a power so mighty 
That the blessed Lord above 
Himself will follow when you draw 


With the strong rope of love!” 


—S. S. Times. 


THE IDEAL LIFE. 
BY JOHN BERRIDGE. 


Jesus, cast a look on me! 

Give me sweet simplicity, 
Make me poor and lay me low, 
Seeking only thee to know. 


Weanéd from my lordly self, 
Weanéd from the miser’s pelf, 
Weanéd from the scorner’s ways, 
Weanéd from the lust of praise. 
All that feeds my busy pride, 
Cast it ever more aside; 

Bid my will to thine submit, 

Lay me humbly at thy feet. 
Make me like a little child, 

Of my strength and wisdom spoiled, 
Seeing only in thy light, 
Walking only in thy might. 
Leaning only on thy breast, 
Where a weary soul may rest; 
Feeling well the peace of God 
Flowing from thy gracious blood ! 


In this posture let me live 
And hosannas daily give ; 
In this temper let me die, 
And hosannas ever cry. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Law of Righteousness——The Triumph of 
War. 


The reputation of William Penn and his 
contemporaries in the government of Pennsy]- 
vania, is no glittering bubble, destined to pass 
into oblivion; but as mankind become more 
and more enlightened with the rays of heavenly 
Truth, the more will they be led to appreciate 
the motives which produced this Christian con- 
duct. Men have too generally gazed with ad- 
miration on military fame, and the triumphs 
and glories of war have obtained almost unquali- 
fied praise. If, however, we believe in the de- 
clarations of holy writ, we may confidently look 
forward to the period, when the victories of the 
battle-field will be remembered in connection 
only with the follies and wickedness of man- 
kind, and when the character of William Penn 
as a legislator, whose acts were based on the 
laws of immutable righteousness, will be in- 
creasingly admired, and society will award to 
his name the enduring renown of having been 
a pioneer to that happier and better day. 

From 1756, Pennsylvania ceased to be gov- 
erned in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. It was now no longer the 
Arcadia of peace. The whole social system of 
this once favored community seemed affected by 
the change. With the presence of armies, its 
high tone of morality rapidly declined. Thea- 
tres were built, and lotteries were encouraged ; 
duelling was not unfrequent, and brutalizing 
sports were patronized; whilst gaming, and 
cursing and swearing, became lamentably prev- 
alent. “ During the seventy years,” writes 
Clarkson,” whilst William Penn’s principles 
prevailed, or the Quakers had the principal 
share in the government, there was no spot on 
the globe where, number for number, there was 
so much virtue, or so much true happiness as 
among the inhabitants of Pennsylvania.” As 
an example of Christian principles applied in 
the government of a country, it unquestionably 
stands without a parallel in the history of man- 
kind. Not that her citizens were entirely free 
from the passions of human nature—for they 
were men, not angels ;—but it is certain that no 
country on earth ever exhibited such a scene 
of happiness, innocence, and peace, as was wit- 
nessed here during the first century of her social 
existence.—Bowden’s History of Friends. 
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“Why I left off Selling Rum.” 


A man of more than four-score years, of gen- 
tlemanly bearing, a resident of this town, who 
often comes into my place of business for a 
friendly chat, told me his reason for discon- 
tinuing the keeping for sale intoxicating drinks. 

He at that time kept a country store, and 
prominent among his stock of goods was an as- 
sortment of liquors. It was before the temper- 
ance agitation became so prevalent, and when 
nearly all general stores sold rum, gin, brandy, 
Ke. 

He was about to go to Newport, where he 
mostly bought supplies, and as usual headed 
his memorandum with a full list of the different 
kinds of intoxicating liquors. He said: 

“After I had completed my memorandum 
something said to me, ‘Don’t buy any more 
rum.’ I was quite surprised at this, as I had 
not thought of giving up the business. 

“On my way to the city, it was repeated, ‘ Don’t 
buy any more rum.’ This produced very serious 
thoughts, causing me to shed tears, and as I 
proceeded, again and again was it said to me, 
‘Don’t buy any more rum.’ I could not see 
how I should be able to keep a store without it, 
and felt undecided what course to pursue. As 
I was about to enter the wholesale store the 
command seemed so strong and positive I could 
not feel like purchasing the intoxicants; and 
when I handed my memorandum to the jobber, 
I told him he need not put up the rum, Ke. 

“The dealer seemed surprised, and remon- 
strated with me, saying, ‘You cannot keep a 
store without liquors,’ &ec. I said, ‘ Well, I will 
see; but you need not put them up now.’ The 
merchant told me if Idid not buy the rum then 
I would be writing back for it, and I might as 
well have it shipped with the other goods. How- 
ever, I did not buy the rum, and have never 
bought any since for sale.” 

This man is not a professor of religion, but he 
said: 

“ As I returned from the city I was much af- 
fected by the change in my feelings respecting 
this matter, and shed many tears;” adding, 
“ Now you know why L left off selling rum.” 

I could but drop a tear of joy that the dear 
old man was enabled to be faithful in this re- 
spect, to the Inward Teacher, in his younger 
years. 


“He who rules himself is more a prince, 
Than he who nations keeps in awe, 
And they who tend to that their souls convince. 
Shall never need another law.” 


If all those now engaged in dealing in intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage would be as faithful 
to the reproofs of instruction “which are the 


way of life,” what a wonderful and lovely change 
would it cause in human society, and the con- 
sequent ceasing of crime in the world, would 
bring joy to thousands of hearts. 

Joun W. Foster. 


WesTERLY, R. I. 
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A publisher of erroneous and dangerous books 
assured Semmler, that he only gave them to the 
world in order to excite inquiry. ‘“ That,” re- 
plied Semmler, “is to set a town on fire in order 
to make trial of the engine.” 


—_——————. oe 


The children of a household grow most easily 
and naturally in the religious life, not when the 
parents are always talking about it, and pressing 
it upon them, but when the atmosphere of the 
house is so full of religion that they do not think 
of living any other life. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Artificial Rain.—Prof. Newcomb, in the North 
American Review, shows that a recent theory 
that rain can be produced by sound, is gintena- 
ble. Clouds consist of impalpable particles of 
water floating in the air; they are not vapor. 
In order to rain, these particles must be aggre- 
gated into drops large enough to fall. The 
aqueous vapor in the air cannot be condensed 
into clouds except by cooling. If the explosion 
of a bomb generates five or six cubic yards of 
gas, the motion of the air diminishes as the 
square of the distance increases, and a simple 
calculation shows that at a quarter of a mile 
the motion would not be one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. 


Cheap Reservoirs.—By running a tunnel into 
a hill, and blocking up the entrance, a reser- 
voir may be obtained in which there is no waste 
of the water by evaporation. 
Destruction of Mosquitoes.—A writer in Na- 
ture, states that in Arctic Norway the plague of 
mosquitoes, which is so intolerable there, pre- 
vails in the latitudes beyond the nerthern range 
of the swallow. He also says, that the gnats 
become more abundant after the swallows and 
martins have taken their flight. 


Water Insects—The tenacity of the surface- 
film of water enables many species of water- 
insects to run on its surface, as others do on the 
solid land. The little black Podura, which 
abounds on sheets of still water, has a small 
hairy body that is incapable of being wetted, 
and it frisks about on the surface of a pond, as 
a fly might on quicksilver. Its food consists of 
decaying vegetable substances, which it finds far 
below the surface. When Paduras are placed 
in a beaker half full of water, they are entirely 
unable to go below its surface; but if a few 
plants of duckwort are introduced into the 
beaker, they can, by the aid of this, pull them- 
selves through the surface-film and climb down 
the rootlets; once fairly below, they can swim 
downward by their own muscular force. 


Temperature of Deep Wells.—A well at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has been drilled to the depth of 
4,500 feet. Thermometers were lowered in it 
to different depths. The temperature at the 
bottom (which is 3700 feet below the sea level), 
is 110°. 
The India Rubber Tree—This tree cannot 
stand shade, and unless the seedlings are fully 
exposed to light and well drained, they cannot 
grow. Owing to this, it is found that in the 
depths of the forest, where light and air are shut 
out by the dense crowd of trees, natural pro- 
duction takes place by the germination of seeds 
carried by birds high up in the crowns of other 
trees, zerial roots descending in process of time 
to the ground, and developing into a huge hollow 
cylinder round the foster stem, which is soon 
killed. The descent of the roots may take years, 
but once they have taken hold of the ground, 
the further growth is exceedingly rapid. In 
cultivating, the seeds are found to grow much 
better than cuttings, and these are tended in 
large nurseries until they are ten feet high, when 
they are transplanted into clearings made in the 
forest, in strips of forty feet wide, alternating 
with sixty feet of natural forest: this being 
found necessary to furnish the necessary mois- 
ture; while narrower clearings do not give air 
and light enough. The growth is very rapid, 
being six feet in height and nine inches in girth 
per annum.—Demarara Argosy. 
Snow Walkers in England.—To the light the 





snow reveals the doings of the night, Does 
mouse so much as cross, she leaves her delicaiy 
traces on the white coverlet. Away from the 
homestead, rabbits have crossed and ree 

the fields in a perfect maze. That ill-defingy 
“pad” tracks a hare to the turnips. Pheasany 
and wood pigeons have scratched for mast hy 
neath the beeches, and we find red blood 4 
along the fence. These are tracked to a eol 

of weasels in the old wall. Last night a Piteous 
squeal might have been heard from the halt 
buried fence, and the little tragedy would by 
played out upon the snow. Five white sway 
cleave the thin air far up, and fly off with ow 
stretched necks. The tiny brown wren bids de 
fiance to the weather, darting in and out of 
every hole and crevice, usually re-appear 
with the cocoon of some insect in its bilf— 
These delicate footprints reproduce the long tog 
of the lark; and those are the tracks of th 
meadow pipit. The hedge-berries are almog 
gone, and here the red-wing and fieldfare hare 
run along the fence bottom in search of fale, 
fruit. Those larger tracks by the sheep troughs 
show that the hungry rooks have been scratch 
ing near, and the chatter of magpies comes from 
the fir-tree tops. Scattered pine cones betoke 
a flock of incessantly chattering cross-bills, and 
once in the fir-wood we caught a glimpse of the 
scarlet appendages of the rare Bohemian war 
wing. 

Along the meadow brook a stately heron has 
left its imprints ; the water-hen’s track is marked 
through the reeds, and there, upon the icy mar. 
gin are the blurred webs of wild ducks A 
bright red-squirrel runs along the white wall, 
In its warm furs it shows sharply against the 
fence. Naturalists say that the squirrel hibernates 
through the winter—but this is hardly so, A 
bright day, even though cold and frosty, brings 
him out to visit some summer store. The prints 
of the squirrel are sharply cut, the tail at times 
just brushing the snow. The Mountain linnets 
have come down to the lowlands, and we flush 
a flock from an ill-farmed field where weeds run 
rampant. When alarmed, the birds wheel aloft, 
uttering the while soft twitterings—then betake 
themselves to the trees. The seeds of brooklime, 
flax, and knapweed the twite seems partial to, 
and this wild-weed field is to them a very pare 
dise. Just now, walking in the woods, the ery 
of the bullfinch is heard as perhaps the mos 
melancholy of all our birds, but its bright scar 
let breast compensates for its want of cheer 
ness. A flock of diminutive gold-crests rub 
past us, and in the fir-wood we hear but canmd 
see a flock of siskins. 

Higher up in the valley, towards the hilk 
tracks of another kind begin to appear. & 
the fells we come across a dead herdwick, tne 
pled about with innumerable feet. We emt 
ine these closely, and find that they are - 
two species—the raven and the buzzard. Fur 
ther in the scrub, we track a pine-martin tol 
lair in the rocks. The dogs drive jt from i 
stronghold, and, being arboreal iu its habits, 
immediately makes up the nearest pine truak 
Its rich brown fur and orange throat make 
one of the most lithely beautiful British am 
mals. A pair of stoats or ermines, with thet 
flecked coats, just in the transition stage, hat 
their haunts in the same wood. From the snot 
we see that last night they have threaded the 
aisles of the pines in search of food. This 
clear-cut, sharp track by the fence is that 
a fox.— Poachers and Poaching. 

The Bob-o-Link.—The merry bobolink is o 
of the prettiest song-birds in the country. 
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= * Bien Pennsylvania, along the Delaware, the 
aie ybolink is known as the “ reed-bird, and is 
. rly hunted by sportsmen. You must like- 
define rie knoW that the bobolink has a third name— 
| rce-bird.” That is. what it is called in the 
on te juthern States. It is so named because it at- 
dd geks the rice fields and devours the grain. We 
oa dthe North know little of the trouble it causes 
piteee iythis especial appetite. The magnitude of the 
he half predations of the little bobolink can hardly 
ould be eappreciated outside of the narrow belt of rice 
€ sham feds along the coasts of a few of the Southern 
rith out Stes. In innumerable hosts the birds visit the 
bids de fy felis at the time of planting in spring, eating 
out of Fie ged-grain before the fields are “flooded,” 
eating sod then fly back North into Pennsylvania, New 
: bill. & York and New England, where they spend the 
ong toe fm smmer- About the middle of August they 
3 of the wmmence to migrate South again, and swoop 
. almost fy v2 Upon the rice fields once more, just at the 
ire have ime of harvesting the crop. To prevent total 
if fallen fy destruction of the crop during these invasions, 
‘troughs thousands of men and boys, called “bird mind- 
scratch "are employed by the rice-planters; hun- 
nes from fy ‘eds of thousands of pounds of gunpowder are 
betoken burned, and millions of birds killed. Still the 
vills, and wuber of bobolinks invading the rice fields 
se of the ah year seems in no way diminished, and the 
ian wax fy weregate annual loss they cause is estimated 
by Dr. C. Hart Merriman, Ornithologist of the 
eron hay  Lnited States Department of Agriculture, at 
; marked #2000,000. 
icy mar Clay Eaters.— The Montgomery Advertiser 
cks, A (ays, that among the hills of Marion County, in 
rite wall, ]§ tenorthwestern portion of Alabama, there are 
uinst the J my White families who have adopted the prac- 
ibernates (Mm tee of eating a soft white clay which is found 
y so, Aj™ te. The people are poor, and live in a very 
y, brings J mimitive condition, depending on cultivating 
he prints mall patches of land and on the proceeds of 
at times § tleir hunting excursions. 
n linnets § Price of Rare Metals.—Iridium, used for the 
we flush § points of gold pens, is worth about $720 per lb ; 
yeeds run § Platinum about the same as gold, $350 per Ib. 
eel aloft, enheianiel aie 
: a Worship of Art. 
artial a I would here enter my earnest protest against 
ery part the worship of Art which now reigns in the ec- 
, the ery tesiastical world. The passion for color and 
the on form, in every detail of the Church and its ser- 
ight sew | has become a national calamity by its ex- 
of cheer: The dress of the minister, not the Truth 
cots a ie proclaims; the rendering of the service, not 
ot can issolemn words; the medizevalism of the sacred 
wilding in every particular, not the holy use 
the hill — it is designed, are most on the tongues 
men, 
ara & Bernard was right in saying, that “the 
Ve ‘a immense height of the churches, their immoder- 
vo oll ttelength, superfluous breadth, costly polishing 
vd. Be wistrange designs, while they attract the eyes 
rtio BB if the worshipper, hinder the devotion of the 
- from i wal, and somehow remind me of the old Jewish 
"habits it nial Life, by Morrison, p. 147. — 
ne trusk The more I have examined the subject, 
+ make iays Jobn Ruskin, a the more dangerous have I 
‘itish sie fund it to dogmatize respecting the character 
with thei if the Art which is likely, at a given period, to 
tage, har ke most useful to the cause of religion. One 
> the snr 2% fact first meets me. I never met with a 
eaded the Christian whose heart was thoroughly set upon 
od. Th ihe world to come, and, so far as human judg- 
is that dg “et could pronounce, was perfect and right 
— God, who cared about Art at all.” Stones 
1s 4 Venice, Vol. IT, p. 103. 
ne : “May the Devil fy away with the Fine Arts,’ 





etclaimed, confidentially, once, in my hearing, 





wis 
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one of the most distinguished public men; a 
sentiment that often recurs to me. 
man, intent on any real business, does, I sup- 
pose, find the Fine Arts rather imaginary, feels 


A public 


them to be a pretentious nothingness; a confused 


superfluity and nuisance, purchased with cost; 


what he, in brief Janguage, denominates a bore.” 


Carlyle, Latter day Pamphlets, Jesuitism, p. 34. 


“Early Christians, English Puritans, Cister- 
cian medieval monks, and modern Reformers of 
an earnest type, agree on one point, however 
much they may differ on others, namely, that 
people who are filled with practical sincerity, are 
apt to pass by Art with indifference, or reject it 
with anger.” Morrison’s St. Bernard, p. 149. 

Copy of a foot-note from Hours with the Bible, 
by Cunningham Geikie, Vol. V, p. 183. 





ExtTRACT FROM A Lerrer OF Jonn G. Wuirt- 
TIER.— Iu a literary point of view, I do not 
place a very high value upon what I have writ- 
ten; but I have striven to be true to duty, free- 
dom and humanity; to make, if possible, the 
burden of life lighter ; to reveal the beauty with 
with which our Heavenly Father has clothed 


the natural world, and the still greater beauty of 


human spirits in harmony with Him. And, as 
life draws towards the inevitable close, I find 
my heart full of thankfulness for the love and 
kindness and sympathy which my writings have 
called forth, and which surrounds me like the 
atmosphere. And I am especially glad when 
the younger portion of the Society which I love, 
are interested in my words, and find something 
of cheer and encouragement in them. 





— 


Items. 
Educational Effect of Prohibition—We have al- 


ways argued fur the legal prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, because 
we have believed that it was a good thing to create 
the impression that it was a discreditable business. 
It is well to fasten in the mind, especially of youth, 
the feeling that it is a business outside the pale of 
the law—somewhat like keeping a gambling house 
or a “policy shop.” We have now the testimony 
of an intelligent witness, who writes from the State 
of Maine to the St. Louis Globe- Democrat that this 
is precisely the result which it produces. He says: 
“The boy observes that a man to sell or consume 
liquor must act like a sneak-thief. Hardly a week 
passes that does not leave the memory of a liquor 
chase or trial in which the offenders are pursued in 
much the same way as one would suppose a thief 
to be pursued. And the boy knows all this. If he 
should want a drink he would pause and consider 
for quite a while before he would take it. It would 
not be like pushing through a swinging door, be- 
hind which were lights and music. Of course, it 
is not expected that prohibition will absolutely 
prohibit in this generation, but the effect is pro- 
hibitory on generations to come.” Prohibition is, 
therefore, educational, and the training results in 
a public opinion which holds with increasing firm- 
ness and tenacity that liquor-selling is a disreputa- 
ble business.—Se/ected. 


Sacerdotalism.—Now, in view of this intellectual 
and moral drift it is certain that sacerdotalism, to 
say the least, can have little or no value in the 
conflict with rationalistic unbelief. The day of 
forms and mere sacraments as an apologetic force, 
is gone by. Even in the mildest form of sacer- 
dotalism, and quite apart from the Jesuitical system, 
it would seem that for good men to haggle over 
questions of candles, and vestments, and genuflex- 
ions, and east or west facings at the altar, and even 
the mild bigotry of insisting upon an apostolic 
touch on the heads of preachers when there are no 
apostles, and when the world is dying for the bread 
of life, is too small business long to command the 
respect of earnest men. 


Evil Effects of Smoking.—“ Our doctor would rath- 
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er ‘pass’ a whiskey drinker than a cigarette smo- 
ker,” said the manager of a big life insurance com- 
pany, “because he believes that there are more 
chances of a man living witha hardened liver than 
with asoftened brain.” — Philadelphia Times. 


A Catholic Clergyman on Temperance.—The liquor 


traffic is undermining the best interests of the coun- 
try and is a source of demoralization to the laws of 


both God and man. Drunkenness and corrupting 
influence of the saloons are ruining our young 
men; yes, and in many cases, through the brutality 
and neglect of drinking parents, leading our young 
women to lives of shame. The saloon keeper, 
through his heelers and henchmen, is corrupting 
olitics and throttling legislation with an iron 
and. The day of the Lord is desecrated, and un- 
told sins are committed because there is no healthy 
public opinion to coerce the saloon keepers into 
closing their places on Sunday. The Catholic 
Church is the natural foe of hoodlumism and the 
dishonoring of the Lord’s day. The priests will 
not shirk the duty resting upon them of raising 
their voices in defence of morality and civic decen- 
cy. “Contemplate,” he added, “the spectacle of 
a mayor of a city of over 200,000 inhabitants wel- 
coming a Convention of liquor dealers within its 
gates. That very thing happened in Jersey City 
only a few days ago, and his Honor even went so 
far as to intimate that he felt honored at the privi- 
lege of addressing the rum sellers. A mayor of a 
Christian city has no right thus publicly and in an 
official capacity to offer an affront to the better 
sense of the community. It is repulsive to every 
honest mind.” 
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We have received a book tastefully gotten up, 
and entitled “An Old Meeting-house.” It con- 
tains a description of the old Friends’ Meeting- 
house at Newtown, Delaware County, Pa.; and 
contains, in addition to the letter text, litho- 
graphs of the front and of the gable end of the 
building; and two views of the interior, one of 
which represents the elderly Friends who are 
facing the meeting. There is a representation 
of the wagon sheds, the horse block, and the 
grave-yard. 

The whole constitutes an interesting produc- 
tion. It is for sale at the book stores, including 
that at 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. Price $1.25. 


A Friend has suggested the republication in 
our columns of an address to their members, 
adopted by the three Monthly Meetings of 
Friends in Philadelphia, in the Third Month of 
1805. He says: “This address refers to the 
financial difficulties in which some members 
were involved at the time it was originally writ- 
ten, and it seems to me the remarks made by 
the committee (which prepared it) are very 
valuable and lively.” 

From this address the following paragraphs 
are extracted : 

“Our minds have been sorrowfully affected 
under the consideration of the many failures 
and bankruptcies which of latter times have 
taken place among us, to the wounding of the 
testimony of truth, the reproach of our Christian 
profession, and the ruin and distress of indi- 
viduals and families. As we seriously wish that 
more instances of this kind may be avoided, we 
think it right to warn and caution all against 
improperly grasping after the things of this 
world, and engaging in hazardous undertakings 
out of the counsel and wisdom of Truth, where- 
by they may be rendered incapable of being 
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punctual to their promises and just in the pay- 
ment of their debts. 

One cause of these sorrowful effects has par- 
ticularly engaged our attention, to wit, the prac- 
tice of giving and taking promissory notes, called 
accommodation paper, and endorsing them one 
for another, and thus improperly becoming sure- 
ties, and sometimes even to a greater amount 
than such parties are capable of paying. How 
much better would it be, to be contented with 
such trade and business as are within the reach 
of our capitals? 

We are also engaged to caution every indi- 
vidual against imprudently entering into joint 
securities with others; for by these practices 
many innocent wives and children have been 
unexpectedly involved in ruinous and deplora- 
ble circumstances. 

Finally, dear friends, we recommend all to 
attend carefully to the principle of grace and 
truth in their own minds, which is sufficient to 
preserve and keep us from falling, and leads to 
do justly, love merey and walk humbly.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Brazilian Minister at Wash- 
ington has received a cablegram from the Brazilian 
Minister of Foreign Relations, denying the trouble 
outside of Rio Grande do Sul, which province has not 
seceded and where the issues are purely local. 

A dispatch from Washington, dated the 10th inst., 
says: The public was taken into the confidence of 
the diplomatic branch of the Government this after- 
noon in the continuation of the hearing begun yester- 
day before the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Canadian sealer W. P. Sayward, seized for 
illegal sealing in Behring Sea. and the first announce- 
ment made that the a diplomatic correspond- 
ence between Secretary Dlaine and Lord Salisbury 
had resulted in an agreement by which, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, the long pending dispute over the 
seal fisheries in Behring Sea will be definitely settled. 

The Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on the 
16th inst., received a telegram from the Acting Agent 
at Pine Ridge, Captain Penney, stating that Bear 
Eagle’s party had arrived there from the Cheyenne 
River Agency. Captain Penney expressed the opinion 
that the Indians meant no mischief, but were dissatis- 
fied with their treatment at their agency. The in- 
spector now at the Cheyenne River Agency was in- 
structed to investigate the complaints of the Indians. 

The United States Grand Jury, at San Antonio, 
Texas, has returned four indictments against President 
Paul Conrad, Vice President John A. Morris and the 
other members of the Louisiana Lottery Company. 
They are charged with using the mails to distribute 
lottery advertisements in violation of law. 

A suit has been brought in the United States Su- 
preme Court, by agreement of the Governors of the 
two States, by the State of Iowa against the State of 
Illinois, in order to ascertain whether the boundary 
line between the States is in the middle of the Missis- 
sippi River or in the middle of the navigable channel. 
The suit grows out of a long-standing legal war be- 
tween Hancock County and the Keokuk and Hamilton 

sridge Company in regard to taxes. The bridge com- 

pany not only claims that it is unjustly assessed, but is 
compelled to pay taxes to Hancock County, Illinois, 
on 721 feet of property located in Iowa. 

Judge Conrad, of the District Court at Des Moines, 
Iowa, has decided that, the Supreme Court having de- 
cided that the amendment to the Prohibitory law was 
unconstitutional, the Secretary of State could not be 
compelled to certify to the constitutional amendment, 
as demanded by the State Temperance Alliance. The 
case will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The only purely platinum mine in existence, it is 
reported, has been discovered inOregon. This mineral 
usually occurs in conjunction with other minerals, 

More than 1,000 of the chrysanthemum plants shown 
at the Hampden County, Mass., flower show in Spring- 
field last week were grown and exhibited by school 
children of that section. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, held in New 
York City last week, it was reported that the number 
of passengers carried on the entire system during the 
year were 200,745,718, and since the opening of the 


road to Ninth Month 30th, last, 1,591,869,927 passen- 
gers were carried. 

The number of deaths reported in this city last week 
was 391; being 19 less than last week, and 24 more 
than the corresponding week last year. Of the fore- 
going, 184 were males and 207 females; 46 died of 
consumption; 38 of pneumonia; 37 of diseases of the 
heart; 28 of diphtheria; 17 of old age; 17 of croup; 
15 of Bright’s disease; 13 of convulsions; 11 of apo- 
plexy ; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
11 of marasmus and 11 of paralysis. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 1003; 4’s, 116 a 117; 
currency 6’s, 111 a 121. 

Cotton was dull and barely steady. Sales on a basis 
of 83c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $20.50 a $21.00; spring 
bran, in bulk, $19.50 a $20.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.60 a 
$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25; No.2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.50 a $4.80; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; 
do. do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; winter patent, new, 
$5.00 a $5.30; Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $4.90; do., 
straight, $5.00 a $5.20; do.; patent, $5.20 a $5.60. 
Rye flour was in light supply and firm, at $5.10 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was 
in liberal supply and quiet, at $2.05 a $2.15 per 100 
pounds for new. 

GrAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.04} a $1.04}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 65 a 66 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 385 a 39 cts. 

3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, none here; good, 43 a 5 
cts; medium, 43 a 48 cts.; fair, 4a 4} cts.; common, 
34 a 3} cts.; culls,3 a 3} cts.; Texans,3a3} cts.; fat 
cows, 2 a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.— Extra, 5} a5} ets. ; good, 43a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; 
culls, 14 a 3 cts.; lambs, 33 a 5} ets. 

Hocs were in good request, at 6 a 6} cts. for good 
Chicago, and 5} a 6 cts. for other Western grades. No 
State arrived. 

Foreign.—The result of the election in North 
Devon, last week, resulted in a Liberal victory. Geo. 
Lambert (Gladstonian), receiving 4,222 votes; and 
Charles W. Buller (Liberal-Unionist), 3,010. The 
district hue been represented by a Liberal-Unionist. 

A great storm which devastated Europe last week 
ended on 13th inst. ‘lhe accounts agree in describing 
it as one of the most destructive storms on record. 
Even now the full extent, so far as the Continent goes, 
cannot be ascertained, the telegraph wires in places 
having been wrecked for many miles. Floods and 
wreckage, however, are general in Great Britain. The 
effects of the storm were most severely felt on the 
southern coasts, and the futile attempts to launch life- 
boats from a sandy beach in the teeth of the hurricane, 
while shipwrecked sailors were being washed, one by 
one, from the rigging, in sight of thousands of spec- 
tators, was a heart-rending spectacle. The wrecks on 
the British coast alone on oneday numbered 38 vessels, 
and the number of lives lost,so far as known, amounts 
to 87. France, Spain, Germany, Belgium, Holland 
have all suffered severely from the visitation. 

A dispatch of the 13th inst., from Berlin, says: In- 
fluenza is claiming many victims in Posen. Since the 
disease appeared in this place it has spread very rapid- 
ly,and the number of those afflicted by the dread la 
grippe is now quite large. The disease in nearly every 
case is attended with serious consequences, and in 
many instances has a fatal termination. Many deaths 
have already been reported to the authorities, and it 
is feared before the epidemic subsides the list of fatal 
cases will be very large. The physicians of the place 
are in constant demand. 

Influenza has also made its appearance in the north- 
ern suburbs of Berlin, and already the cases amount 
to a considerable number. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch to the New York Muil 
and Express, says: The governors of the provinces in 
which famine is crushing out the life of the people 
have been ordered to send in accurate reports of the 
number of the hunger-stricken people, as the returns 
hitherto have been very hastily compiled in the usual 
careless and untruthful manner of Russian officials. 
Several governors who have responded to this new 
command have concurred in the estimate that 66 per 
cent. of the entire population is in the most extreme 
and pitiful want The Moscow Guzette states that the 
distilleries in the Riazom Province are unable to meet 
the increased demand for vodki, the cheap and greatly 
intoxicating liquor which is the delight and the bane 
of the moujiks. This enhanced call for the deadly 
stuff has been noticeable since the first distribution of 
relief money. Whole villages, say the governors, in- 


cluding adults and children, have been drunk at 
and this universal drunkenness has been follow af 
sweeping mortality. . 

The epidemic of typhus fever in the famine-strick 
en districts of Russia, is spreading rapidly, The daily 
mortality already runs up in the hundreds, ’ 

Fearful stories are reported from Southern Russig 
of the ravages of the virulent influenza now rag; 
there. The people are so weakened by famine thy 
they fall easy victims to the disease, and in some of the 
country districts where starvation is most general th 
wretched peasantry court infection and death. In the 
villages the dead lie in many houses unburied, an 
with no one to bury them until some official come 
along on a belated tour of discovery and has the co 
thrown into a common trench. Even the priests are 
shunning pestilence, and many persons die withogt 
religious services. 

The authorities of the Russian War Office have pp. 
solved to construct a line of forts along the Chineg 
frontier and to increase the number of officers in Cgp. 
tral Asia. 

A dispatch dated Caleutta, Eleventh Month 10), 
says: “As further details regarding the cyclone whic 
passed over this part of India on Monday of last week 
are received it is seen that the damage done is ver 
extensive. Besides the loss of seventy-seven lives, o 
easioned by the sinking of the Indian Governmey 
steamer Enterprise, which foundered at the Andamay 
Islands, and the killing of sixty convicts, no douk 
there has been large loss of life at other places along 
the coast.” 

An official statement, published at Ottawa on th 
10th inst., shows the debt of Canada to have reached 
$235,000,000, a considerable increase over last year, 
notwithstanding the assurance of the Minister of Fi 
nance, Foster, that a large reduction might be looked 
for this year. 


NOTICES. 
WantTEp.—A young Friend desires a position as 
care taker of an elderly Friend. 
Address, Box 285, 
West Grove, Pa. 


Erratum.—In No. 15 of “THe Frrenp,” p, 113, 
near the bottom of middle column, for Fifth Month 
read Ninth Month. 


Frienps’ Lisrary.—The Library will be open un- 
til further notice is given, on Fourth-day evenings from 
8 to 10 o’clock. Young men especially are invited to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of using this col- 
lection of books and periodica!s without charge. 


Diep, at her residence in Haddonfield, N. J., on the 
evening of Eighth Month 21, 1891, Marra E. Hm 
MAN, daughter of the late Abel and Sarah Hillman, in 
the seventy-third year of her age. A member of 
Haddonfield Particular and Monthly Meetings of 
Friends. This dear Friend was for many years de 
prived of her full physical powers, accompanied by 
much suffering, which she was favored to bear with 
an uncommon degree of cheerful patience and resign 
tion to the Divine will. She was ever ready to ente 
into near and tender sympathy with others in thei 
varied trials and afflictions. While her family al 
friends feel that she is, through Divine love and mem, 
safely gathered into one of those mansions prepart 
for the righteous of all generations ; they moum# 
the great loss they have sustained in her removalf# 
works to rewards. 

, on 10th of Tenth Month, 1891, Resecca}, 
wife of Davip WicKERsHAM, daughter of Roberta 
Rebecca Holloway, in the sixty-first year of het ae 
A member of Middleton Meeting, O. She was 
with paralysis five months before her death, Oe 
in that time expressing it to be a great cross tog 
up attending meeting. Being entirely resigned togit 
up all earthly ties, she left a few lines of excellentat 
vice to her children, directing them to put their tr 
in the Lord in the morning of their lives. 

, at Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa., Tenth Month 
31, 1891, JosepH Eastpurn, in the seventy? 
year of his age. A beloved Overseer and Elderd 
Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the 25th of Ninth Month, 1886, Ex1zaBet 
ComFort, wife of Josepn Eastsurn, in the sevetlf 
first year of her age. A member of Falls Monthlt 
Meeting of Friends. 


ae OE 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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